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PREFACE 


The major aim of this bibliography, though selective, is to 
list together most significant books and periodical articles that 
appeared during the last thirty years, in order to provide a 
base for further researches, discussions and comprehensive 
analysis of the subject. My aim has been ambitious in the 
sense that I have sought to insert in this book of readings most 
of the available works, viz., books, write-ups, articles, etc,, on 
Indo-Soviet relations that have Appeared in the last three 
decades. 

Every institution, academic or non-academic, as well as 
research centres, I hope, will find this book helpful in acquir* 
ing materials on this subject of international significance. The 
book wilt be no less useful to the numerous newspaper editors 
and workingjouroalists; it will provide them with most authentic 
references to foster their work in the field of building relations 
between the two nations of fndta and the Soviet l/nton. As in 
India and the Soviet Union there is so bibliography on the 
subject available, I hope that it will meet the pressing need of 
many scholars and researchers on the origin and growth and 
also the dbtinctive characteristics of Indo-Soviet relations. 

Technically speaking, jn this book of readings entries bearing 
numbers are listed aulhorwise, or by title when no author is 
given. Authors, joint-authors included, arc listed surname first. 

I acknowledge my indebtedness to the writers from whose 
books and articles I have taken abstracts freely to highlight 
particular points of view. 

I wish to place on record my deep opprcciation of the as- 
sistance rcccised front the professional Librarians of quite a 
large number of libraries, for their generous help in getting or 
making available for my use roost of the source materials used 
in this bibliography, I am also grateful to our country's lead- 
ing puWfsberr M/s. Stcrliag for tnrkios me to prepare the pre- 
sent bibliography. 


Attar ChanJ 
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Introduction 


ThcafTinnationorindia’sMiniifcf for External Affairs Mr 
Atal Bchari Vajpajte that, "friendship with the Soviet Union 
is the cornerstone of India's foreign policy"' and the assertion of 
the General Secretary of the CPSU and President of the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, Mr L.!. Brezhnev that, “close political and 
economic <»operation with the Republic of India is our cons- 
tant policy"’, bear eloquent testimony to deeply rooted Indo- 
Sovict friendship which has been described by international 
agencies like the UNCTAD as a "mode!" for other countries to 
emulate. 

This friendship which, to quote Prime Minister Morarjf 
Desai, fully accords will) “our foreign policy of non-alignment..."* 
is a striking example of bow two peoples and systems with 
different political ideologies and socto-econotnic structures can 
work together in close harmony for mutual benefit, and progress. 
This friendship has also become one of the major mainstays of 
peace on the Asian continent and ao lajportanf factor of inter- 
national peace. 

The genesis and guiding principles of this unique friendship 
could be traced not only in the three decade-old history of the 
diplomatic relations between the two countries but also in the 
period going as far back as one hundred and fifty years when 
Russian scholars showed deep interest in Indian civilUaiion and 
the classics of Sanskrit literature. It was during this long 
period that the two countries though following different methods 
for realising their cherished objectives championed together 
certain ideals and principles. White this common endeavour 
created a strong edifice of principled friendship, fruitful results 
of the joint struggle made the friendship enduring and sheet- 
anchor of (he two countries' fomign policy. 


1. Mr A. B. Vajpayee’s tmetview to Tost on the occasion of the 6th 
gmiltrsary of the Indo Soviet Treaty. 

2. m. Brezhnev's report m the 25ih Congress of the CPSU held 
In February J975. 

3. MorarjiDcMi’s interview to Moscow TV. 



2 Inda-Sfiviel Mations, }947’77 

These principles are broadly— fight against all forms of 
oppression, elimination of colon^Iism. neocolonialism, racism 
and apartheid, striving for peace and security, nationaJ indepen- 
dence and social progress. 

These commonly-cherished principles were, of course, 
inherent in the two countries’ struggles against despotic auto- 
cracy and colonial subjugation. The Indian people struggling 
to break the shackles of the British colonial rule were greatly 
stirred by the ideals of social justice proclaimed by the Great 
October Socialist Re\’olmion as has been obser\-cd recently by 
Mr Atal Bchari Vajpai'ee. The impact of the October Revolut- 
ion on the Indian people was due to the reason that it was a 
triumph of the ideals and principles which they were also 
championing to free themselves from the British colonial yoke. 

This is also clearly evident from the report of Lord Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford on Indian constitutional reforms published 
in 1918 which said that, "the Revolution in Russia in its 
beginning was regarded in India as a triumph over despotism... 
it has given impetus to Indian politi^l reforms.” 

In fact, the developments in Russia as far back as in ]90S> 
1907, of which the high point was the first Russian revolution 
of 1905, w’eredescribed as “a great lesson to us” by Mahatma 
Candhi. Me also called upon the Indian people to "show the 
same strength the Russian people have done.” 

These remarks only illustrate the fact that the success of 
India’s freedom struggle, which was guided by lofty ideals, 
depended in no small measure on the victory and progress of the 
first state of workers and peasants. Indian leaders like Tilak 
and Lsjpat Rai clearly realised that the ideals propounded by 
Leniu, which guided the Great October Revolution, were similar 
to those that were being espoused by the enslaved Indian masses. 
The triumph of the ideals of the new Soviet state, which in 
Mahatma Gandhi's words “has behind it the purest sacrifice 
of countless men and women who have given up their all for 
its sake”, instilled great confidence among the exploited huma- 
nity everywhere. 

It is due to their common belief and conviction that Indian 
leaders alongwith the Soviet representatives raised their voice 
against xtpperJaJka and c alonjalisip io ihr WaM Congress ot 
Oppressed Nations and the League Against Imperialism at 
Brussels in 1927-28 and supported China against the Japanese 
imperialists, Ethiopia against Mussolini’s invasion and the 
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Spanish Republican Government against Franco’s counter- 
revolution backed by British and French rulers, and the struggle 
of the Arab people of Paksdne and of Czechoslovakia in the 
thirties. . 

The two countries also cooperated with each other at the 
San Francisco Conference (1945) on the issues of trusteeship, 
military bases on trust territories and racial discrimination and 
at the UN in 1946-47 o\-er the question of ill-treatracnt of 
Indians in South Africa. 

This cooperation cemented Indo-Soviet relations and it was 
quite natural that the declaration on the establishment of 
diplomatic relations between the two countries on April 13, 
1947, even before the formal atlainmcnt of independence by 
India expressed ibe desire “to preserve and further strengthen 
the friendly relations existing between the USSR and Indix” 

Independent India framed its foreign policy in this back- 
ground of struggle against the forces of colonialism, impcrialisin 
and racism. This policy of India was a total rejection of the 
imperialist policy of alignment which was forced on the colo- 
nially subjugated peoples. Gaining of independence itself from 
the colonial j-oke was the most powerful manifestation and 
assertion of the Indian p«op(e*s desire to not only shape their 
own destiny but also to pursue an independent and non-aligned 
foreign policy reflecting ture aspirations of the liberated peoples. 

India has therefore inherited the policy of peace and non- 
alignment from its freedom movement and it is a continuation 
and afSnnation of our historical and traditional, anti-imperialist 
and pro-national liberation struggle policies. This policy, as 
Nehru said in a speech in the Lok Sabba on December 9, 1958, 
is derived from the great priocrpics laid down by Asoka several 
centuries ago and that it is “ioherent in the circumstaces of 
India” and “inherent in the conditioning of the Indian mind 
during our struggle for freedom." 

India’s approach as reflected in the policy of non-alignment 
is entirely opposed to the outmoded balance of power doctrine 
which seeks to split the world into hostile camps. The policy 
of non-alignment, which India adopted h'ke many other oewJy- 
liberate'd Asian nations, was an unambiguous assertion of the 
freedom from all kinds of domination and a declaration, as 
Jawaharlal Nehru said in 1947 at the first conference of Asian 
nations in New Delhi, where incidentally a large group of 
people from the USSR was present, that the Asian nations 
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would BO more be “supplicants before the chancelleries of the 
West.” Again at the Bandung Conference in 1955, Nehru 
declared that if there is anything that Asia wants to tell the 
■world it is that “there is going to be no dictation in the future. 
There will be no yeS'incn in Asia and Africa, I hope. We had 
enough of that in the past..." 

While therefore contemptuously rejecting the imperialist 
and neo-colonialist policy of setting up blocs aimed at sub- 
version of the hard-won freedom of the developing countries, 
India after its frecdora advanced the policy of peaceful coexis- 
tence or Panehsheel whidi is the ^{ua non of the non- 
alignment. Panchshecl in sharp contrast to the policy of 
imperial rule is based on the principles of respect for each 
other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty, non-aggression, noB- 
ioterfereBce in each other's internal affairs, mutual beneflt and 
peaceful coexistence. 

The Soviet Union which, it should be stressed here, was 
already practising these principles in the pursuit of its foreigit 
policy objectives, extended Its unstinted support to Panchsheel. 
The foreign policy of the new Soviet state, based on Leninist 
ideals, which in Mahatma Gandhi’s words, “has behind it the 
purest sacrifice of countless men and women who have given 
up their all for its sake" championed the same objectives as 
that of India's foreign policy of peaceful coexistence. 

The agreement on friendship, ncotrably and non-aggression 
signed by the USSR with Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan and others 
in the early twenties, enuiKiating the pibciples of equality of 
big and small nations, respect for their sovereignty and integrity 
and impermissibility of annexation of foreign territory and non- 
participation in alliances and aggressive actions directed against 
the other side and peaceful settlement of disputed issues con- 
vincingly demonstrated the Soviet Union’s firm adherence to the 
policy of peaceful coexistence. 

The Soviet Unioa’s Eastern policy as illustrated by the 
Soviet Foreign Minister G.V. Chicherin as far back as in 1922 
in his instructions to the Soviet ambassadors in Iran and 
Afghanistan was opposite to that of the Eastern policy of the 
imperialist countries, and, its misrion lay in rendering real and 
disinterested support to the peoples fighting for their indepen- 
dence. It was this record of the Soviet Union which prompted 
Jawaharlal Nehru to observe in a speech in Calcutta in 1928 
that what the USSR had done for the Eastern people was just 
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and generous and that the Russian went to the East as an equal 
and not as a conqueror or a raw-proud superior. 

Lenin had also proclaimed that revolutionary Russia would 
exert ewry cITori “to foster association and merger with 
Indians” and that the peoples of India and iJje Soviet Union, 
with a common record of sufTcring under colonial and dictato- 
rial rule, would be natural allies in the worid-wide straggle for 
the complete independenw of enslavwl peoples in the colonies. 

TIic importance the USSR attached to Panchsheel is also 
testified by the fact that the USSR Supreme Soviet ksued an 
appeal on February 9, 1955, to the parliaments of all countries 
for making the five principles of Panchsheel the basis of mutual 
relations between all states. 

The objectives of the policy of Panchsheel, non-alignment 
and peaceful coexistence were however not merely to seek 
abstention from war and blocs but to cooperate with all count- 
ries in the world In a common endeavour to protect peace and 
security. These policies were also aimed, as Mehru said la his 
speech in the Constituent Assembly, at championing the cause 
of the liberation of subject peoples, the maintenance of freedom, 
both national and individual, the elimination of racial discrimi- 
nation, and the elimination of want, disease and ignorance 
which afilicted the greater part of the world’s population. The 
policy of non-alignment and peaceful coexistence sought emanci- 
pation of colonial and dependent countries and peoples and the 
recognition in theory and practice of equal opportunities for all 
races. 

It was with these objectives in view that Nehru declared that 
while seeking realisation of the ultimate objectis'c of peace, 
India would never acquiesce in any challenge to man’s freedom, 
from whatever quarter it may come. "Where freedom is 
menaced, or justice threatened or where aggression takes place, 
we cannot be and shall not be neutral . . .” Nehru asserted. 

It was also in fulfilment of the objectives of the policy of 
peaceful coexistence and commitment to the ideals of universal 
peace and freedom that India did not remain neutral and co- 
operated with the Soviet Union at the world forums like the 
UN for taking bold initiatives for reducing world tension, safe- 
guarding peace and security and aligning against imperialist 
neo*co]onia)ist machinations. India took an active part in the 
settlement of the Korean problem and in the convening of the 
Geneva Conference, and played a i»s3tive role on issues like 
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the Suez crisis, US aggression against Lebanon and Britain’s 
attack OB Jordan, US aggression in Vietnam and the war in the 
Middle East. 

On issues like Goa, Kashmir, SEATO and CENTO and the 
liberation of the Bangladesh people which were used by the 
imperialist and ncocolonialist forces to deride India's policy of 
non-alignment and to jeopardise its security and Independence, 
India did not remain quiet with folded arms. It successfully 
fought back the onslaught of the detractors with the help of 
powerful support of the Soviet Union. 

The events of 1971 which seriously jeopardised India’s 
security and disturbed peace in the subcontinent brought the 
two countries still closer culminating in the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation between the two 
countries on August 9, 1971. The joint Indo-Soviet statement 
issued on the occasion said : "The treaty is a logical outcome 
of the relations of sificere friendship, respect, mutual trust and 
Varied ties .... It corresponds to the basic interests of the 
Indian and Soviet peoples and opens up wide prospects for 
raising the fruitful cooperation between the USSR and India to 
a higher level." 

The treaty signed at a crucial juncture, according to Defence 
Minister Jagjivan Ram. reflected strong bonds of Indo Soviet 
friendship for peace and freedom which have passed the test of 
time and clearly demonstrated that "/ndia’s policy of non- 
alignment is not directed against any third country”, as Mr 
Vajpayee has asserted in a recent interview to TASS. 

"TTiis Treaty reflects the common devotion of the two 
countries to peace and mutual understanding between the 
peoples . . Mr Vajpayee said. 

As firm supporters of the oppressed peoples in the colonics, 
the two countries championed their cause at world forums like 
the UN. While the Soviet Union was supported by India when 
the historic declaration on the granting of independence to 
colonial countries and peoples waa adopted by the UN in 
December 1960, the countries took the initiative in getting 
the UN declare 1971 as the International Year to Combat 
Apartheid and Racial Discrimination. They have also stoutly 
d’et^nd’ed the Mctorious struggles of the peoples of Angola and 
Mozambique. Both countries have also been demanding an 
end to the minonty regime in Rhodesia, are supporting the 
cause of the Zimbabwe people and are calling for the liberation 
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of the Namibian people from the illegal rule of South Africa. « 

The military build-up and the setting up of military bases 
by the US and other NATO powers in the Indian Ocean region, 
which threaten the security of the littoral states, have evoked 
strong protests from the Soviet Uokm. The USSR has a/so 
supported the demand of the littoral states for the elimination 
of all military bases and for turning the Indian Ocean into a 
zone of peace. 

The USSR has categorically stated that it has never had and 
bas no intention of building military bases In the Indian Ocean 
and has rcadlrmed. through the joint Indo-Soviet declaration 
issued after the visit of LI. Brezhnev to India in November 
1973, its readiness to participate on a equal basts with the other 
concerned states, in the search for a just solution to the question 
of making the Indian Ocean a zone of peace. 

On the issues of disarmament and prohibition of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons too there bas been close cooperation between 
India and the Soviet Union during tbe last 30 years. While 
India supported tbe Soviet proposals at the UN m t946 and 
1947 OR prohibiting the pr^uctlort and use of nudear v>capons, 
India put forward a proposal ai the UN in )9i6 for general 
and complete disarmament. At the Committee on Disarma* 
ment, in which India was included with Soviet support, the two 
countries Complemented each other's elTofts. India also lent its 
full support to the Soviet peace programnic, to its policy of 
detente proposal made at (he 2Eth session of the UN General 
Assembly in 1973 for a reduction in the miVilaty budgets of the 
permanent Security Council members by 10 per cent. 

Referring to this diverse and efheacious cooperation, firm 
solidarity and dose friendship, Mr Vajpayee while weKoming 
the Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr A.A. Gromyko said on April 
26,1977 that, 'Tn the changing Kaleidoscope oftheintema- 
tional situation over (he years, rbis friendship has remained a 
constant factor for peace and stability in Asia and the world.” 

Small wonder therefore that tbe joint Indo-Sovict communi- 
que issued on the conclusion of Mr Gromyko’s visit to India in 
April this year reaffirmed their determination to continue to 
follow the course towards further strengthening of equal and 
tiroYQu^\V‘ihnTttfLVji’ciJ<ip«"tfAvnrrtrAhrtfp»ni’ oIk.* 

Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Owpcralion as these reliably 
serve the interests of the peoples of the two countries and are an 
important factor of peace and stability in Asia and elsewhere. 
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The identity of interests and close solidarity between the 
USSR and India to achieve certain commonly-cherished foreign 
policy objectives against fierce opposition of the imperialist and 
nco-colonialist forces were experienced in the economic sphere 
too. Those who despised India's policy of peace and non-align- 
ment considering them as “immoral" were also bent upon 
keeping India economically weak so that the foundation of this 
newly-liberated country’s independence remains shaky. India 
was fully aware of this sinister design and declared after in- 
dependence that in order to pursue a non-aligned and indepen- 
dent foreign policy fearlessly, she must achieve self-reliance 
which alone could stand her in good stead in hours of trial and 
tribulations. 

India’s policy of seir-retlance framed at the dawn of indepen- 
dence. however, accorded well with the Soviet Union’s Leninist 
policy of making the economy of developing countries self- 
sufficient by rendering economic, technical and scientific help to 
the key sectors. The strengtheniog of the state-sector industries 
was intended to accelerate tbe achievement of economic iodepen- 
dence and to overcome the ravages of colonial depredation. 

The Soviet Ualon considered India like all other former 
colonies as its natural ally in its historic mission of wiping out 
imperialism. Thus from its very inception, Indo-Soviet econo- 
mic cooperation was geared to India’s economic development 
programme, which carried new provisions on trade, mode of 
payment, industrial collaborarion, transfer of knowhow, the 
training of specialists and skilled roan power both in the USSR 
and at Sovie'-aided projects in India, development of technical 
consultancy and various other measures, all designed to help 
India to develop rapidly its economy and attain the goal of self- 
reiiance- 

Speaking about this, MrAul Behari Vajpayee bas said in 
a recent interview to TASS that, "the Soviet Union helped 
India achieve self.sufficiency in such major branches of the 
national economy as metallurgy, petrochemistry, heavy machine 
building, pharmaceutical industry, etc. The Soviet Union's eon- 
tribulion to the development of India's economy is all the more 
important since very few countries were willing to help India at its 
hour of irial." (Italics author’s) 

The Soviet Union conUnaes to be India’s major trading 
partner. There is also fruitfnl Indo-Soviet cooperation in such 
fields as science, and advanced technology, education and 
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communications, siom-for-peace research and expiosion in outer 
space, Mr Vajpayee pointed out 

A new perspective of economte cooperation, production 
cooperation, in particular, was added when a 15-ytar Economic 
and Trade Agreement was signed in 1973 on the conclusion of 
Leonid Brezhnev’s visit to India. 

Thanks to Soviet assistance, India has laid a firm and over- 
expanding public sector, which includes not only basic and 
heavy industries, but oil, coal, power generation and agriculture 
It was this strong public sector which helped India to maintain 
its political independence and tcrritorbl integrity. 

India has not only emerged as one of the 10 major industri- 
alised nations of the world now but has also become the ninth 
largest steel producer in the world in 3976. 

The launching of on Indian satellite, Aryabhata, through 
Soviet assistance brought India into space age. 

At present projects (about 90) built with Soviet cooperation 
account for over 30 per cent of steel production, about SO ptr 
cent of India's output of metallurgical equipment, over 50 per 
cent of oi], 30 per cent of oil products, and about 20 percent 
of electric power. 

The projects built with Soviet assistance have already started 
contributing to the generation of resources and saving of foreign 
exchange for investment in the economy. To give only a few 
examples : the Bhilai steel plant made a profit of Rs 20 crore 
during 1975-76, and during the same period the Barauni and 
Koyali reCoeries earned a total proht of Rs 2S.S crores. 

Soviet assistance has been comprehensive. Apart from pro- 
viding equipment and technical assistance, the USSR has helped 
India to develop technologies in these fields by setting up techni- 
cal institutes and training specialists and cadres both at project 
sites and at Soviet plants. 

In all more than 60,000 skilled workers have been trained 
in India with Soviet assistance in the course of construction and 
running of enterprises. The educational institutions set up with 
Soviet assistance have produced around 6,000 engineers and 
technicians. Moreover, about 3,500 technicians have received 
further training and experience in the Soviet Union. 

Indo-Soviet trade has also played a vita] role in expanding 
wonomic cooperation. Betw«a 1953 and 1975 (he trade lam- 
over has increased from Rs 1-3 crore to Rs 700 cron*. Today, 
the Soviet Union is not only a big purchaser of India’s 
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traditional items but al$o of products of the new industries. 
Apart from stabilising prices of agricuttura] products. Indo Soviet 
trade has realised toter unit values for India. The supply of 
raw materials like kerosene, diesel oil, fcrlilisers, metals, chemi* 
cals, sulphur, asbestos and paper, by the USSR was of tremend- 
ous importance to India. Mutual trade is expecicd to go 
be>ond Rs 1,000 crores by the end of the current 5-year trade 
agreement. The decision to supply S.S million tonnes of Soviet 
crude to India taken this )'ear is yet another example of the 
mutually beneficial nature of Indo-Soviet relations. 

The peoples of the two countries are also cooperating in the 
fields of culture, education, science, literature, cinema, sports etc. 
In India, the Indo-Soviet Cultural Society and the society of the 
SovieMndian Cultural Relatioos in the USSR, have made a 
remarkable contribution towards promotion of closer friendship 
between the two countries. Regular exchange of books and 
films and visits of authors, artists and scientists and institution 
of the Soviet Land Nehru Awards have furthered such coopera- 
tion. The first agreement on sdeniific and cultural exchange 
programme between the two countries was signed in I960. This 
has resulted in increasing contacts in the fields of culture, art, 
trade unions and public organisations. March 1977 marked 
the successful silver jubilee of ISCUS. 
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aluminium project in the ronntry, Korba is destined to play an 
important role in industrial advance. 
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March. 1971, pp 15-18. 

During the 200 years of its existence, the Hermitage has 
turned from a palace pktutc gallery into one of the world’s 
largest museums, which is visited annually by over three million 
people. The museum still retains its traditional name, the 
Hermitage, even though today it is probably one of the most 
frequently visited institutions in the USSR. 

The treasures of art and culture from many countries are 
displayed in about 400 specious halls of the Hermitage. In 
accordance with the historically developed structure of the 
collection, the museum has various sections devoted to the 
hsftjty of art and culture, tftreugh which the Hema'fage 
endeavours to present a complete and objective picture of this or 
that historical period, of various artistic schools and of aspects 
of culture in their social interconnections. 

In 1952, the Oriental department of the State Hennitage 
which did not have an Indian section, was instructed to sort out 
all exhibits relating to the history of Indian art and culture, 
preserved till then among other national collections, mainly 
Iranian, and put them on display as an integral exposition. In 
1953, as a result of painstaking efforts on the part of the 
museum personnel, a four-ball exhibition of Indian popular arts 
and crafts of the I7ih and {8th centuries was open^. Textiles 
and embroidery, exquisite ivory statues, maguiScant metal-ware 
(the Hermitage’s collectiotj in Indian arts is among the best in the 
world) convincingly demonstrated the skill of medieval crafts- 
men. The exhibits gave a comprehensive idea of the diversity 
of methods, materials and forms employed by the oW Indfan 
craftsmen. It immediately became popular among visitors and 
was given a permanent status m the Hermitage. 
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The Indo-Soviet protocol on a cultural exchange programme 
covers the theatre in a big way. 

Mr Ivanov visited India in Match 1974 to select some 
modern Indian plays for production by the Soviet theatre 
groups. He also brought a list of Soviet plays or possi 
performance by Indian theatre groups. 

The idea is to invite a reputed Indian stap producer to 
direct an Indian play to be performed by Soviet artists. Mr 
Ivanov noted that it would be a faithful reproduction n« 
an adaptation, though the selected Indian play wou 
ted into Russian. ^ 

The Soviet Union would also welcome the direct contac 
between selected theatre groups in the two countries, 
contacts between student theatre groups attach'd to the shoots 
of drama In the two countries, would be "very desirable . 
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Relations. Doubt, No\-cnibcr, 1973, pp 5-6, 23. 
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Leonid Brezhnev visited India at a lime of a further invigora 
tion of the struggle by the peoples of the world agains 
imperialism and colonialism, at a lime of a consolidation o 

peace-loving forces and a strengthening of tendencies tow ar s 

international detente. The meeting between the leaders of In la 
and the Soviet Union, without doubt will have the mos 
favourable impact on the development of the international 
tion as a whole and will help to cement the positive changes a 


are taking place in the world. . . ^ ;j 

Leonid Brezhnev’s visit to India, has turned into a vivio 
demonstration of strengthening Soviet-lodian friendship ao 
cooperation into a demonsiralion of solidarity of the peop es o 

the developing countries of Asia and the peoples of 

Union and other socialist countries, who are fully 
continue theirconsisient struggle against imperialism and c 
nialism. Peace champions regard the results of tbts visit as au* 
out support for the world-wide peace movement and ceo^r 
tion among the peoples. This gives peace champions fresh 
strength and inspires them to step op their activity. 

Leonid Brezhnev’s visit to India is of great importance 

because it opens up new wide prospects for Indo-Sovict coope- 
ration in diverse fields. The agreement on the further develop- 
ment of enODOmic and trade cooperation between the two 
countries signed in New Delhi means that India has a dependable 
economic shield against the machinations of imperialist mon^ 
polies and nerxolonialism. The Indian people, who warm y 
welcome the results of the Indo-Soviet friendship, will go on 
developing and strengthening to the benefit of the two countries 
and peace on our planet- 
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in lodo-Soviet relations, viz-, the conclusion of the Indo-Soviet 
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that the Treaty marked the summit of Indo-Soviet friend- 
ship. The visit of Mr Brezhnev showed that the two countries 
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The roots of the remarkable development of reJalioBs 
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sodalbm and the world boro out of iheitationalliberauon move* 
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Tbc two countries concluded the first agreement on cultural 
and scientific and technical cooperation in February i960. 

The agreement of 1960 laid firm foundations for coordinating 
at first, annual and, since 1967 bienmai programme for cultural, 
scientific and technical exchanges. This cooperation has since 
grown in scale and now embraces various aspects of social life : 
science, technology, higher education, all kinds of art, literature, 
radio, television and sport. 

Some of the major achievements under these programmes - 
have been promotion of higher education, Indo>Soviet studies 
and holding of symposia and seminars on various subjects of 
mutual interest and exchangeof cultural defegations. Festivols 
of iadian and Soviet films have become a regular feature in the 
Soviet Union and India under the cultural exchange programmes. 

In 1975 a five-year agreement for the period 1975-80 on 
scientific exchanges and scientific cooperation between India and 
tbe USSR, was signed in New Delhi. This marked a significant 
advance in the level of cooperation between the t>^D countries 
involving both highly sophisticated fundamental research and 
practical applJcatioa of scientific results. 
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Cultural Relations. Soviet Review, 7 October, 1976, 
pp 3940. 

A New cultural agreement between India and the Soviet 
Union was signed on September 24, 1976, for th^ period Apnl 
1, 1976 to Decmber31, 1978. 

The highlights of the agrecmefit are: exchange of cultural 
delegations, scientific workers, teachers, and students ; training 
of Indian personnel in the USSR ; holding of exhibitions ; visit 
to India of the Soviet children's threatre, a Soviet ballet troupe 
and folk dance and song ensembles. Great emphasis has been 
laid on the promotion of language studies in the agreement. 

It may be recalled that the first inter- governmental agreement 
on cultural, scientific and technical cooperation wa. signed 
between the USSR and India on February 12, I960. During 
the last twenty-five years, the scope and scale of cooperation 
have grown to embrace various spheres : science, technology, 
higher education, art, literature, radio, teJevcIsion and sport. 

Cboperatibn between fndia and the Sbvi’ct Union m the 
field of education has been developing successfully. From 2954 
onwards the Soviet Union has started giving scholarship to 
Indian students to train them to the USSR as engineers, agro* 
nomists, doctors, economists, teachers and scientific workers. 
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The establishment of a national pharmaceutical industry to 

provide the people with inexpensive drugs and medicines was 

one of the main aims of the Rrst Rvc-Year Plan of India (1951* 
1955). For the first time in India's history, great importance WJ^ 
attached to this branch of industry, and state backing for tt 
ensured. The Soviet Union, with its valuable experience in the 
setting up of a national pharmaceutical industry, oflered to 
assist India in the accomplishment of this aim. 

A Soviet-lndian intcr-govemmental agreement was signed m 
1959 on the construction of pharmaceutical enterprises in the 
state sector— the Antibiotics Plant in Rishikesh, the Synthetic 
Durgs Plant in Hyderabad and the Surgical Instruments Plant in 
Madras with Soviet technical assistance. The Indian Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals Ltd., a public sector company, was set up and 

entrusted with the task of construction and mangement of the 

enterprises. It was through this organisation that cooperation 
with the Soviet Union was carried out, embracing practically 
the entire range of problems connected with the construction 
and operation of the plants, the supply of equipment, the 
sharing of technical know>bow, the sending of Soviet specialists 
to India and the training of personnel for the Indian pharma' 
ceutical industry. 

In 1975, the Rishikesh plant produced about 200 tonnes of 
antibiotics. i.e.. 38 per cent more than the figure for 1974. 
According to the estimates of the Indian economists, antibiotics 
worth 260 million rupees will be marketed in 1975-1976. 

The S^mthetic Drugs Plant in Hyderabad is another major 
pharmaceutical enterprise built with Soviet technical assistance. 
It is the biggest producer of sulfanilamide drugs, such as, ami- 
dopyrine, sulfaguandine, etc. 
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Soviet support for India is a byword in our country. For 
the State-owned Indian Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Limited 
(IDPL), Soviet support is already of very old vintage. Indeed. 
IDPL owes its very existence to this support. 

Fifteen years ago Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru decided to sat up 
in India a unit to manufacture drugs and medicines from the 
basic stage in order to free our country from continued depen- 
dence on imports. It was only Soviet Government which 
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responded to hU call and that too with unparalleled generosity. 
Not only did they agree to pronde the technical know-how free, 
but also supplied liberal credit facilities for the import of 
equipment and training of personnel. The IDPL is not only the 
first giant stride towards providing Indigenous wherewithal of 
modern therapeutics, the scioKe and art of healing. 

IDPL has now come of age. All Its three units are in full 
production with the result that the life-saving medicines have 
begun to be available to the common man at prices far cheaper 
than ever before even though cost of almost everything else has 
been steadily rising in the country. 

The progress made by IDPL is shown by the rocket-like 
increase in its sates. They have leapt from a mere fts 1 crore in 
1968-69 to Rs 58.52 crorcs in 1975-76. It is expected to touch 
Rs 80 crores in the current year. IDPL js happy over this 
performance but it cannot forget that it is because IDPL have 
stood on the shoulders of a giant technology made available to it 
by the Soviet collaborators. 
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Indo-Soviet cooperation in tbeeconomic field, which in the 
last two decades helped the growth of a powerful public sector 
and laid a strong basis for thb country's independent economic 
development, has entered a qualitatively new stage. Production 
Cooperation in each other’s and in third countries is expected to 
lead to a further strengthening and expansion of the public sector. 

The public sector has indeed been growing steadily with the 
assistance of the Soviet Union. It includes major modem enter- 
prises of ferrous and Don-ferroos metallurgy, oil extraction and 
refining, coal extraction, machine building, power engineering, 
instrument making and agriculture. All these, besides others, 
have enabled India to achieve impressive economic growlh in 
recent jtars a fact appreciated so demonstratively now by 
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Machine-building enterprises built with Soviet technical 
assistance cater to India’s growing demands for heavy equip- 
ments. Thus, the Ranchi Heavy Machine Building Plant 
annually produces 80,000 tons of various equipments. It regu- 
larly fulfils commissions for the delivery of its output to the 
plants in Bhilai and Bokaro. The Durgapur Mining and Allied 
Machinery Plant supplies machines to the country’s mines, dress- 
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gas. Important Steps have been taken to expand the national 
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India is one of the USSR’s major trading partners among 
developing countries. In 1975 , the USSR was third in India s- 
trade with foreign countries, the Soviet Union was second to 
none for the purchases of Indian commodities. Trade between 
the two countries last year exceeded 685 million roubles. 

The bulk of Soviet exports to India are machines and mecha- 
nisms, above all equipment for plants to make pig iron, st« 
and rolled stock, and also power generating and forging-an - 
pressing equipment. Oil and oil products, potassium salts an 
nitrogenous fertilisers are big items in the Soviet exports. 

The list of Indian exports to the USSR includes a number 
of traditional commodities. Dominant among them are hides, 
jute products, cotton fabrics, tea, tobacco. The Indian industry 
supply to the Soviet Union also electrical equipment, storage 
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Cooperation between the planning bodies of the USSR and 
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number of enleipriscs and studied the methods of solving plan- 
ning problems in the State Planning Committee of the Republic. 
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The World Press has of late b«n devoting considerable 
attention to the Third World. The August 1976 conference of 
the non-aligned countries in Colombo and the September con- 
ference in Mexico on economic cooperation between the develop- 
ing countries have spotlighted the increasing role of the Third- 
World countries on the international scene, their desire to do 
away with the remnants of colonialism and neo-colonialism, and 
tkeir resolve to Bght /hrougb joint eBb/is for esiabJishing just 
economic relations throughout the world. This evokes the 
anger of certain imperialist circles. They are trying to retain 
their influence in the Third World and to make it possible to 
exploit the national wealth ofanumberof developing countries. 
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618. Soviet Policy of Peace. Sor/er JlevifH’, 6 June 1973, pp 
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619. Swaran Singh. United Effort for Peace and Progress. 
Soviet Review. 18 April. 1972. pp 15-27. 

The successful outcome of the friendly relations between 
India and the USSR h a source of immense pleasure to all of 
us in India. 

The relationship between India and the USSR is not a 
fonnal, diplomatic relationship. We have diplomatic relations 
with many countries and the USSR, too, has diplomatic rela- 
tions with almost all countries of the world. But there is some- 
thing in the relationship between India and the USSR which 
goes beyond the normal and usual diplomatic relationsbip. This 
consists in complete understanding by one country of the essen- 
tial problems faced by the other. Having established such an 
understanding, a constant and consistent effort is made by both 
sides not only to appreciate these probleais but to do something 
concrete in (he tackling and solution of these problems. It is 
this joint endeavour, (his joint effort, which has cemented the 
friendship between our two countries. 

It is not onfy in the economic field that we have an air- 
embracing. comprehensive collaboration. In the cultural field, 
in the technological field, whenever vn have been faced with any 
problems of science or technology in which we found diSiculties 
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in getting the requisite know-how from other countries, we have 
never had a ‘no’ from the Soviet Union. 

Let us take our cooperation in the political field. In the 
international community there were some who had become jeal- 
ous of India becoming free and trying to adopt postures which 
were not to (he liking of those who thought that they could 
induct their own ideas into our thinking, and we were pressur- 
ised in the international forum on certain issues critical tor us. 
On these occasions it was the Soviet representative who took a 
principled stand and tliat stand helped us to counter the efforts 
of other countries to pressurise us. This wc can never forget 
and this is a happy chapter in our relationship. 
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Gandhi, Soviet Review, 21 June, 1976, pp 29-31. 
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and Work. United Asia, Scptcmber-October, 1971, pp 
288-290. 

626. Mehta, Ushs. Gandhi. Tolstoy and Rusktn. biatfonal 
Herald Magazine, 9 November, 1969, p 5. 

627. Poppe, N. Soviet View oo Gandhi. Studies on the 
Soviet Union, 1 January, 1963, pp 3-11. 

628. Ray, Hemen. Candhiji Through Russian Eyes. United 
Asia, July-August, 1971, pp 240-44. 

629. Sbifman, Alexander. Tolstoy’s Ties with Gandhi. 
Hindustan Times Evening Hews, 30 July, 1969, p 7. 

630. Vafa A.H. Soviet Scholars on hfahatma Gandhi. 
Soviet Land, August, 1969, p JZ 

Mahatma Gandhi’s views sod activities have Jong been an 
object of study in (he USSR. Articles and informative materials 
devoted to him started appearing in Soviet magazines since the 
’20s. The role and significance orGandhi*s outlook were also 
the subject of fundamental studies and research appearing in 
special collections of works ou urienUl problems. A.D. Litman's 
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work, Malialma Gandhi's Philosophical Views, printed in The 
Soda Political and Philosophical Tkought of India, a collection 
of works prepared by the Indian section of the Institute of the 
Peoples of Asia and published in 1962, can be cited as an exam- 
ple. In his work Litman reveals the ideological sources of 
Oandhi’s outlook, the nature of his philosophy, his concepts of 
truth, the characteristic features of his philosophical method, his 
interpretation of the principles of cdiimsa, and his ethical views 
in general. The scholar points out: “The world outlookof 
Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi is a brilliant page in the history 
of the philosophical and socio-political thought.. -the compre- 
hensive scientific Marxist analysis of M.K. Gandhi's world out- 
look is not only of great theoretical importance, it has certain 
practical significance as well, inasmuch as the correct under- 
standing of the historic role and the objective conteot of Gar)dbi- 
sm helps to comprehend mote profoundly and estimate realisti- 
cally various pbcaometta of the political and spiritual life of 
modern India,"- (page 131) Indian scholars arc familiar, with 
this work of Utman because its full translation, appear^ in 
Vol. 30, No. 1-2 (1964) and No. 3-4 <1965) of The Vlsvabharatt 
Quarterly published in Santinikctan. 

The studies of Gandhi’s philosophy and practical activities 
have been noticeably iotenstSed doting the last few years. New 
works on him have appeared. In addition to the already men- 
tioned works by A.D. Litman, mention should also be mace of 
the works by E.N. Komarov, O. V. Martyshin, Y.D. Karpov, 
devoted, mainly, to the analysis* of various aspects of his activi- 
ties. 

631. Vibhakar, Jagdish. Gandhi Through Soviet Eyes, 1920- 
1929. National Herald, I Febroary 1976, pp 9-10. 

632. Shirokov C.K. Indology in the USSR. Soviet Review 
Supplement, 21 April, 1977, pp 49-52. 
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633. Kolovsky, G. Indology in the USSR. Smief Review TJ 
May. 1976, pp 12-14. 

634. Works of Soviet Indologists. A Brief Review. Topic 
March, 1964, pp 15-17. 

Instrumentation 

635. Kaushik, Shiv Kumar. Six Years of Kota lastrumea- 
• tation Plant. Soviet Land, September, 1974, p 12 & 37. 
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636. Swaroop, D. Success Story of Instrumentation Ltd. 

Na/hnai JferoIJ, 13 November, 1976, p ll. 

In V cw of the importance of precision measurement and 
control instruments, which male possible the efficient function* 
mg and control of major enterprises like power generation, 
production of steel, machine tools and fertilisers, oil-rcfiniog. 
etc,, it was imperative for India to have its ow^ instrument- 
making industry. As the country licked the necessary expertise 
and capability to design, fabricaie and erect process plants, 
Soviet cooperation was sought 

It was thus that the Instrumentation Ltd., a public rector 
cooperation, was set up. It runs the Precision Instruments 
riant at Kota, Rajasthan, built with the technical collaboration 
of the USSR. To start with, the plant was intended to manu- 
facture some types of pr-cision and control instfuments for the 
process industries. Later, its scope was expanded to mcludethe 
supply of the entire range of instrumcots “on a tum-lcy basis." 
*nie plant has achies-ed its goal of self-reliance in the field of 
instruments for the process industries and has also been able to 
enter the forei n market tn a significant way. 

The provision of turn-key instrumentation schemes to ther- 
mal and steel plants was considered (0 have the best potential 
In the first phase, and as such thb area was initially chosen for 
developing technical compctcocc. 

Eight major items with over 60 variants were sutisequently 
added to the product range and competence was developed in 
systems engineering and design, installation and commissioning 
of instruments at project sties. 

l-anguage 
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CJarity, 29 November, 1975, p 3. 

638. Pavanan. Russian Language Classes at Trivandrum. 
To«//i Review, 4 May, 1974. 

639. Russian Most Popular. Ator/Oflo/Z/rro/d, 14 September, 
1976. 

640. Russian— Second Most Popular Foreign Language in 
India. .Si?///, November, 1976, p 16. 

After English, Russian is now the most popular foreign 
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language in India. There arc more than 50 universities and 
institutes in ladta olTcriog various types of courses in the Russi- 
an language. Besides tbis» about 50 branches of the Indo- 
Soviet Cultural Society, spread all over the country, have been 
organising evening classes for the study of the Russian language. 
In these universities, institutes and schools run by the Indo- 
Soviet Cultural Society, thousands of Indians arc learning 
Russian on part-time basis. 

Full-timecourses in tbe Russian bnguage and literature arc 
at present conducted at the Russian Studies Centre of the 
Jav*aharlal Nehru University in New Delhi and the Central 
Institute of English and Foreign Language. Hj-derabad. 

The Soviet institutes and scholars have been helping Indian 
universities and institutions leaching Russian. Under the 
Cultural Exchange Programme between the two countries a 
number of Indian scholars visit the USSR every year to study 
the Russlau language and Utwature and Soviet teachers come 
to India to help in the teaching of Russian in various Indian 
universities and institutes. With the development of closer 
cooperation in scientific and lecbnologieal fields between (he 
two countries, India will need more and more scientists, trans- 
lators and interpreters with kaotviedge of the Russian language. 

641. Works of Kerala Writers In Russian. Soviet Review, 22 
May, 1975, p 33. 
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642. Radhakrishnamonhy, R. Expandiug Tamil Publication 
Programme in the Soviet Union. Soviet Review, 29 Oc- 
tober, 1973, pp 5-7. 

Lenin, V.I. 

643. Desat, Narayan. Lenin and India. St/viet Re*’/e»r, 21 
April, 1977, pp 15-16. 

644. Gupta, Anaod. Ed. /ndin omi Lenm, New Delhi, 1960. 

645. Haithcox, John, Roy. Leaiu Debate on Colonial Policy: 
A New Intcrpreiatjon. Journal of Asian Studies, 
November, 1963, pp 93-101. 

646. Komarov, E. Lenin and ibe Liberation Struggle in India. 
Smier Review, 23 Apnl, 1973, pp 56-58. 

V. I. Lenin was the first to see, as early as the beginning of 
the 20tb century, the entering national liberation movement 
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in the East as a new potent force of the world revolutionary 
process. Therefore, it is quite natural that India, a great Asian 
country with its ancient culture and unusual diversity of social 
conditions, a country which had become one of the first victims 
of coloniafism and one of the first to rise in struggle against the 
imperialist yoke, should have attracted Lenin’s attention. He 
studied several works on the economic and political situation in 
India, and followed the development of the national-liberation 
struggle. He was well informed on Indian philosophy. But, 
Lenin’s statements on India arc not very numerous. Appar- 
ently, unable to make a special study of Jniia, Icaio, wiib his 
characteristic modesty and feeling of responsibility, refrained 
from passing more comprehensive judgements. Yet, his few 
statements about India ate distingubhed by their depth, preci- 
sion and, as always characteristic of Lenin, by historical fore- 
sight. 

He mercilessly exposed the colonial regime in India. He 
stressed that colonial enslavement was the cause of the country's 
economic backwardness and the abysmal poverty of her people 
‘‘There Is no end to the aces of violenw and plunder which goes 
Under the name of the British system of government in India. 
Nowhere in the world with the exception, of course, of Russia, 
will you find such abject mass poverty, such chronic starvation 
among the people,” wrote Lenin in 1908. He bluntly pointed 
out In 1916 (hat “Britain stifles industmlisation'’ in India. 

647. Kormarov, E. Lenin and India’s Freedom struggle. 
Soviet Revleyv, 22 April, 1975. pp 6-8. 

648. Lenin and India. Soviet Rerieiv, 12 May, 1970, pp 3-17. 

649. Litman, A.D. Lenin and India. A'eiv /<ge, 24 April, 
1977, p 15. 

650. Litman, A.D. Lenin and India. National Herald, 21 
April, 1974, p 5. 

651. Mehrotra, O.P, Lenin and India's Struggle for Freedom. 
Soviet Rcvlcfs', 25 July, 1972, pp 19-22. 

652. Menon, K.P.S. Lenin Through Indian Eyes. Delhi, 
Vikas, 1970 pp. 80. Book Review : Lenin and India. 

In Soviet Review, 29 September, 1970, pp 61-63. 

653. Menon, M.N.N, India and Leoiu. Mainstream, 25 
October, 1969, pp 13-19. 

Lenin makes extensive references to India in his book on 
Imperialism, published in 1917. This, by the way, also throws 
light on his vast reading of source material, both Indian and 
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foreign- 

Lenin’s interest in India conlinued after the 1917 Resolu- 
tion. His fust reference of this period shoss's his keen awareness 
of the developments in India. In India, too, the paa of the 
freedom movement was quickening- 

On 20 May, 1920, Lniia wrote a message in Prarda which 
stated that the working masses of RussU were following with 
ooflaggiog attention the awakening of the Indian workers and 
peasants. At the 1920 Congress of the Communist International 
Lenin took a major pan in the discussion on the colonial 
question. In fact, he asked M,R Roy to prepare the Supple- 
mentary Theses on the colonial question for discussion at the 
conference. Roy wrote: “I had the rare privilege of being 
treated as an equal by a great man who proved his greatness by 
doing so.” 

6S4. Mitrokhin, Leonid. Lenin : A Friend of the Eastern 
Peoples. SoTiei Rerie*r, 18 April, 1972, pp 32-34. 

Lenin worked out a haimonious sdeotidc programme foe 
the liberation of the oppressed peoples in the colonial world 
after asalystag in detail the enormous historical, political and 
economic matetial peruioiog dirtaly to the East. Lenin 
carefully studied the speeific social sod ecooomie cooditions, the 
cultural and historical traditions and the ideological trends to 
the Asian countries and maintaiaed personal friendship and 
correspondence with a number of outstanding leaders of Use 
workiog-dass and communist movement in the Easu 

India held 3 special place in Lenin's study of the problems 
related to the national liberation njovcmcni. Being the largest 
colony at the time, it particularly attracted the attention of 
Lenin who was then engaged in elaborating the theory of im* 
peiialism, the strata and tactics of the working-class struggle, 
the oaticoakcolaaial and other problems of the revolQUonary 
ttieoty. 

Lenin’s ideas greatly mfiueoced the leaders of the national 
liberation movement in the East who often openly acknowledged 
the scientific correctness of Marxist-Lemotsi ideology, noting 
that it gives a scicniificaUy founded pictureof the world and 
shows realistic ways of ending the exploitation of man by man 
JawahailaJ Nehru wrote in lus book The DiscoTery cf India 
that the study of Marx and Lenin had a great impact on his 
mind and helped him to see history and modem life in a new 
light 
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655. Persits, M. TraositioD of Indian National Revolutiona* 
rics to Marxism-Leninism. Soviet Review, 16 May, 
1974, pp 25-32. 

Hundreds of Indians, who were searching for the most 
eflective methods in the struggle against British colonial rule, 
for the liberation of their country, came to Soviet Russia in 
1918*21, mainly to Soviet Central Asia. Among them were 
participants in the Khilafat movement which had at that time 
drawn into its fold the entire Muslim population of India, many 
rcpresentath-cs of India, many representatives of the left, radical 
wing of the national liberation movement, and, finally represen- 
tatives of that section of the Indian revolutionary democrats 
which had cither already gone over to Marxist positions or was 
just beginning to turn to Marxism. Those representing this last 
group began to arrive in the Soviet Republic only in the second 
half of 1920. Thus, it was not so much (he social aspects of thi 
Great October Socialist Revolution— its communist ideals— tba‘ 
influenced India at that time as its democratic aspects. Even 
the most progressive sections in India, the Indian national-re' 
volutionaries. both those within (he country and those in 
emigration, were attracted by tbe October Revolution, above all, 
by the fact that it bad proclaimed tbe right of nations to self* 
determination and had liberated the colonial peoples of the 
Russian empire from the yoke of Tsarism, thereby showing to 
the other Eastern peoples tbe way to national independence. 

656. Saha, Panchanan. Lenin in Bengali Press. Mai/islream. 
25 November. 1967, pp 21-22. 

657. Sehanobis, C. Book List prepared for Lenin by an 
Indian Revolutionary (Abdur Rauf). Soviet Review, 18 
April, 1972, p 35. 

It is well known how Lenin was deeply interested in India 
and specially in the Indian national liberation movement. His 
great interest was expressed in bis Innumerable writings, in his 
keeping contact with early Indian revolutionaries and in his 
attempt to find true facts about India. The photo<opy of the 
book list given on the next page is a vivid example of the same. 

Lenin requested the famous Indian revolutionary Abdur 
Rauf Peshawari on 14 February. 1921, to prepare for him a 
list of books on India which would help him to have a correct 
idea about the Indian freedom coovcmenl. Abdur Raufprepan^ 
the list and submitted it to Lenin on 16 February. Lenin 
bavinu got the list remarked on it “excellent" in Russian on the 
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Lenin’s o'^ti library in the Kremlia. r-iVutta 1969. 

VM^ar. JagdUh. Leain a=d India. Sosie, Resien; 18 
April, 1974, pp 37-38. 


660. 


liberation Movements 


661. 


662. 


tion Movemenis 

Budtoi, vs. National Movmcntm Alia and tovtet 

Policy, "isn-^i Staiies on the Sonet Unton, 2 (4) 

lSto'’w^lij°ay, Coutant. Rnasian Rcvolulion and 
Bengal? Liberation Movement. Mainstream, 4 Nov- 

rJ^irrtb^'cCrrabmea and 

"t:rBiSat^-“ 

i!lrrt stale ..w are at last given 3D insight into the mgbty 

of ,1,5 RevoloUonaty Ratsia to otganUe hetselT and vorlc 
'ont^cr commaSstic ideal, ... in fact the Bolshevilr is stnvmg 

“ make Rnssia better and noble, than ^y^g she has ever 
iLn" (Modem Rerien-. Calcutta. June, 1919). 

A couple or yearn later, early in 1921. the inHuenfal Beng^dt 
viv Biwii run by Barindraoalh Ghosh, the noted revolu- 
^ota^ Sgiu^o me Ju^tar Parr, and his Btends. dotlared 
in 9 forthricht manner : 

.‘Bolshevik Russia has ended all inequality based on wcjdth 
Previously three out of every four penons had no education 

in Russia, now there is hardly anyone who is not cdurated. 
Peasants, factory workers, men, women-everybody is trying to 

acquire knowledge. This fa bow real men are made. 

AfiT Komarov. E.N. India’s Freedom Movement and the 
Soviet Union. Stniet Jterieye, 29 August, 1972, pp 25-43. 
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^64, Komarov. E.N. JJox-kC Uoion't fnfluence on India's 
National Liberation Moavrneni. SoUet Land, Novem- 
ber, J975. pp 36-57. 

The cmerpence of the world's firs! socialist state, and later, 
of the world socialist system was the main factor that weak- 
ened imperialism and aeated fas-oursfale international conditions 
for the winning of national freedom by the peoples of the former 
cofonics and dependent countries. It is well known that, guided 
by Lenin's principles, the Soviet Union has been giving diverse 
support to their liberation irropgie. 

The fttil Rttutan revolution of 1905-1907, and then, to an 
Incompanibly greater degree, the victory of the Great October 
SiKialist Revolution and the achievements of socialism in the 
USSR lusd a stimulating impact on the development of the 
nationaMiberaiion movement* This impact considerably pro- 
moted the growth of forces necessary for the achievement of 
national freedom and for social progress. 

At the tttm of (he 20th ceniury, the attention of the leaders 
and participants of the Indian national movement was naturally 
attracted bv Russia, where an unheard of social revolution was 
ripening in the course of struggle ag.sinst colonial rule, which 
svas reflected in the events of 1905-1907. 

The struggle against the Tsarist autocracy, for emancipation 
of Russia was referred to at the session of the Indian National 
Congress in 1906 by its president Dadabhai Naorojl, when he 
demanded self-government for India. Dal Gangadhar Tilak in 
his speeches in 1906 talked of the “Russian methovls of political 
agitatkm.” Some Indian patriots in 1906 already thought of 
going to Russia to study “revoJoiionary methods” there. 

665. Persits, M. Formation of the Indian Revolutionary 
Committee. Snriet ftetkw. 26 June, 1974, pp 21-28. 

666. Persits, M. Indian National-Revolutionaries* Road to 
Mariism. 5<»rfW Hevlof, 4 July 1974. pp 37-43. 

667. Roikov, A.V. First ConfacU Between Indian Revolu- 
tionaries and Bolsheviks. Sorier Rer/ew, 5 December, 
1972, pp 45-47. 

668. Railov, A.V. Indian Revolutionary Bhupendra Nath 
' Dutla. Soviet Land, August. 1976, p 31. 

669. Sinha. P.B. Mian Kathttal Liberathn Movement mid 
Russia, 1905-1907. New Delhi. Sterling. 1975, pp 336. 

670. Suchkov, 1. New Light on Old Indian Revolutionary 
( Virendraoath Chatlopadhyaya). Soviet Land, January, 
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671. Hlsloric Trips cf a 

Sojmm i„ she SorM Vsian. New Delh., StnlmE, 

During Worid War I many Indian 
some seaions of the masses had pinned their 
liberation of the country on the defeat of British i pe 
thehands of Kaiser Germany. However. ^ 

Germany their eyes turned towards Soviet Russia 
considered to be an enemy of British impcnalism. , 

victories of the Red Army, many leaders of the IndiM r 

tionary movement were becoming interested m Sovi . 

Even school children read accounts of the success of the uc 
Revolution, and followed the Red Army’s victories “ 
armies led by countcr-revolollonary generals h e • 

Yudenich, and Denikin, all allied with the intervention 
the West under the leadership of British impcriahsm-then 


strongest enemy of all revolutionary movements. 

My first travels outside India emanated fi-om a desire g 

side by side with the heroic Red Army. The news a ^ 

Great October Revolution and its glorious victories hao peni^ 
trated the British-laid barriers and bad fired the 
of the younger generation, the revolutionaries and all anti- n 
elements, and had aroused in them a feeling of solidarity wi 
the Russian Revolution. 11)6 pro-nationalist Indian vernaw a 
press reverberated with the successes of the army of 
peasants and of the entire freedom-loving peoples ofthe tern o^ 
extending from the Pacific Ocean to the Baltic Sea and from 
Arctic Ocean to the borders of Turkey, Iran and Afgbamstan. 
It was at this time that Lenin’s famous words that revolution^ 
Russia would help all the colonial and downtrodden pcop 
resounded through the world. 

It was in early 1920 that about thirty-six thousand Indians 
left their homes and hearths to be integrated into any army lO 
order to form a fighting unit to liberate their country from 
British rule. But unfortunately they were not allowed by the 
then Afghan Government to proceed to Soviet Russia. 

In order to continue my revolutionary activities in India, I 
had gone underground but was arrested on 9 May, 1923. Prior 
to that. 1 had made one more short trip to Iran to deliver n 
report to the Communist International- The report went through 
the hands of our old Tashkent friend. Comrade Tambakov (then 
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known I'n Iran as Tampakov). He was the Soviet Consnl- 
Ceneral in Shiraz. 

The Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case had given us (S.A. 
Dangc, MuzaHar Ahmad, Nalini Gupta and nij’selO some 
measure of fame and the Kanpur revolutionaries and left-wing 
Congressmen were kind enough to help me settfe down in that 
city after my release from prison on 26 August, 1927. This 
brought me In direct contact with some comrades in the 
Hindustan Republican Army Association (HRAA) who were 
thrilled with my narration of our cr^nences in the Soviet Union 
during 1920-21. 

Literature 


GENERAL 

672. Anand, Mulk Raj. Emergence of Humanism in Contem- 
porary India and Soviet Literature. In Unity In 
Direnlty. Ed, by Utto Ghosh and Kartar Singh. New 
Delhi. 1977, pp 201-205. 

673. Darshan Singh. Indian latcrature Captures Interest of 
Russians. University Times, I October, 1954, p i. 

674. Drobishev, M.A. Indian LJterature and Arts in the 
USSR. Soviet Review, 1 March, 1969, pp 32-40. 

Soviet scholars attach tremendous importaoce to the 
enormous cultural heritage of the great Indian people in parti- 
cular, to the invaluable treasures of Indian llteratute and arts. 

Since the last five decades, the 'Enormous project” has borne 
tangible results. In the period from 1918 through 1967 over 
500 books of about 70 Indian writers were published in the 
Soviet Union. Translated into 32 languages of our country they 
sold nearly 25 million copies. Translations of Indian books 
have been published in Moscow, Leningrad, Tashkent, Dushanbe, 
Kiev, Tbilisi, Riga and many other cities of the USSR. In this 
work very valuable contribution has been made by the State 
Fiction Publishers, “Progress" Publishers and the Central 
Department of Oriental Literature of the Sauka Publishers, and 
the Academy of Sciences of the USSR. 

The importance of the extensive work in the field of transla- 
tion of Indian literature can hardly be overestimated because of 
its contribution to the cause of iateniatmnal cultural exchange in 
general, to (he cause of furthering friendship and understanding 
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between the peoples of India and the Soviet Union in particular. 
A scientific basis for this work is provided by its organic ex- 
tension— philological and literary research done by Soviet Indo- 
logists. Of course, their works possess an independent value, 
carry scientific weight and exercise social influence. 

Soviet research in Indian literature, carried on in many cities 
and republics of the country, is conducted in close cooperation 
with Indian scholars. Personal contacts, joint works, participa- 
tion in national and international conferences, congresses and 
seminars, exchange of lectures — these are the good traditions in 
this field. 

Soviet scholars believe that their studies in Indian culture, art 
and literature promote the cause of world cultural exchange and 
help to consolidate friendship between the peoples of India and 
the Soviet Union. 

675. Machwe, Prabhakar. Common Heritage of Indo-Soviet 
Literature. Socialist Indio, 10 November, 1973, p37 &40. 

676. Soviets Keen on ladiao Literature. Nailonal Herald, 3 
January 1975, p 6. 

677. Zaheer, Sajjad. India-USSR : Closer Than Ever, Soviet 
Review, 18 July. 1972, pp 38-39. 

CHATURVEOr, RANARSI DAS 

678. Chelyshev, Y.P. Banarsi Das Chaturvedi : Patriot, 
Democrat, InCernatiooalisCs. 5or/er Land, March, 1974, 
p 3l & 36. Soviet Review, 21 February, 1974, pp 39-43. 

It was in the Shantiniketan library that Banarsi Das 
. Chaturvedi came for the first time in touch with Russian classi- 
cal literature, which by its socially realistic and profoundly 
popular character strongly innuenced the young Indian writer. 

He retained through the years his love for Tolstoy, Turgenev, 
Chekhov. The Russian masters with their progressive social 
views and close ties with the liberation movement in Russia 
inspired many Indian writers who took part in the national- 
liberation movement. That is the reason why Banarsi Das 
Chaturvedi became an active propagandist and popularist of 
Russian classical literature. 

Speaking at the Third Congress of Soviet writers, he said 
that in his youth he was a ‘’passionate admirer of Tolstoy”. But 
it must be noted that he never shared the views of those who 
regarded Tolstoy as a prophet of non-resistance, moral self- 
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perfection and Christian humility. What he likes ntost in the 
great Russian wiiter is his powerful critical realism, great mota 
strength and staunchness expressed in his ardent P^lcs agains 

the enslavement and humiliation of man, his wrathful exposure 

of social evils. , 

When speaking of Tolstoy’s contacts with 

and of his correspondence with Indians, Banam 
stresses above all Tohto/sintcresl in. and sympathy 

liberation struggle of the Indian people. _ oMndtife 

“I am proud that I vwts the first in India 
Turgenev’s works into Hindi and to publish 
R/inrnt”. writes he. He tells ns how in IMO ,n the f 
iibraty he found Turgenev’s novel Sn,.kc. and acnamted 
himself with the great Russian writer. 

aiATTOPADItVAYA. SARATCHANDRA 

<79. Strixhevskaya. L. Why I Admire the 'Vo'k* S^t- 
Chandra Chattopadhyaya. So, *t lend. August, 1972, 

p31. 

GIIAUB. ^nRZA 

<80. Alijcv.Oharanfar. StudyofChalib’s Works in USSR. 

Soviet RoiViis 25 February. 1969. pp 51-56 
The works of Ghalib. the great poet of India 
wera always popular in Central Asia, whosa ,2 

eoiiiacts with India date from times immemorial an h 

innuenec of classic Persian ^^'Strks now 

demonstrated by the numwoos ^n^nd other large 

preserved in (he libraries of Dushanbe. Tash 
cities of Central Asia. . . Aereeards 

This- refers to the works UMj’’ 'T’!' ^ py He peoples of 
his Urdu poems, the inlercst d'sP'h)*’' ,„LerioK copied 

Central aL can be seen from Xn 're and which 

during the period of the former Bo .nuscripts of the 

now form a part of the rich collection of mannsenpts 
Uzbek Academy of Sciences. bv the works 

ft is probably that the wide P»P“'“"'I'.'”'° He famous Bcdil, 

of another Indian poet who 

paved the way for the apprecsation of _ , poetry 

in Central Asia. BediFs influence on Centra! Asian po 
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rendered Gbalib’s Persian snorls intelligible to the peoples of 
Central Asia. As to the influence of Bedil's st>Ie on the early 
works of Gbalib, there is hardly any doubt about it row. 

The first Soviet attempt to analyse Gbalib’s works was 
aroused by the new tasks set before it by the very development 
of the national-liberation movement of the Eastern peoples 
following the victory of the October Socialist Revolution. 

6S1. Ghafurov, B.Ghalib in the Soviet Union. Soviet Review", 
25 February, 1969, p 3- 

Indian culture rates among the greatest achievements of 
mankind. From the most ancient times it has been producing 
atremendous impart on the life of individual men and of whole 
peoples, on their inner world. The high appreciation of the 
inner world of man. fervent striving for moral perfection, untiring 
preaching of love for peace and wisdom, profound awareness of 
the part plaj-ed by nature In human life— all these features of 
lod'an thought secured it a nnique pbee in world culture. 

Russian Orientalists of w-orld fame— V.P. VasiJj’ev, I.P. 
Minajev, S.F. Oldenburg. F.S. Sheherbauky, Yu.KRoerich 
devoted their whole lives and great creative talents to the study 
of Indian culture. 

After the Great October Socialist Revolution Soviet schobrs 
gave our Indology a fresh start. Thanks to their works mlllioiis 
of readers in our country can now read the Mahabbarata, the 
Upanishads, the Arthashastra. tbc Dhammapada, works by 
Kab'dasa, Tulsidas. Kabir, books by Mahatma Gandhi. Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, Sarvepalli Radhakrishoan, Rabindranath Tagore and 
other prominent figures of Indian culture. 

Central Asia, indeed its cultural achievements were a souren 
of inspiration to many poets, scholars and historians in India 
writing in Persian and Urdu, in subsequent centuries. A vivid 
manifestation of the interconnection between the Indian and 
Central Asian civilisations ts found in the work of the great 
Gbalib. 

In 1924 the first issue of the Oriental CoUeeiiom published 
at the time comprised six Cbazals by GhaLT} translated into 
Russian from Urdu by M- Klyagina Kondratieva. Those 
translations ware marked by the desire to “keep as close as 
possible to the original”. That was the first step of Soviet 
Indology in making a study of Ghalib's work. 
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GORKV. MAXIM 

682. Acharya, Saroj. Maxim Gorky and 

In Ata/o. Corky. Ed. by G.L. Kolokolo*. Ddhi, Soviet 

Land BooHels, 1968, pl> 64-67- Ti,e,ature. 

Gelbl. soviet 

684. So"x.”S 

,to. ir Mia. Now Delhi. Soviet Land Booklett, 

685. S’oS; S.H. Gorky and Marathi ^i^^j^et^Sad 
Gorky. Ed. by O.L. Kolokolov. Delh , 

Booklets. 1968. pp 70-7^ ^ on Modem 

686. Sekhon. Sant Singh. Gorky s ^ q.U 

Land Booklets. t968.pp ^21. ouasian authors 

Maxim Gorky is one of the distmguis humanist and 

who have influenced Indian /‘^J-ecial appeal for 

lover of freedom, Corky s wntings ha P anpre* 

writers in the -JOs. The fad ^ 

dated even today is clear from the seve 
works available in most of the Indian made 

Among the works of speed mentm^n 

of his well-known novel ^fother. The vroueht a con- 
writer, who sincerely feel that s„Vi„g change, 

siderable change in their „aiis,io representation 

found in Mothtr a nesv message. Gotkys m 

of the struggles and sorrows of the poo , younger 

working class S”" -y Vtakaaramayyaaoi 

generation of wtitets. Ungatajti ttanslaled 

others were greatly inlluenced 4 jail; hut his 

this work (Amma) as “''7 “I^qxj and it has seen several 
translation was published only m . translation in any 

editions since then. « »“ I”''"'” ?' u ' Lught out his 
Indian language. Recently. P. Rnma Rno has btough 

own translation. . . t,, fcggn translated 

It is worthy of note that Bengali. Gujarati and 

Into Tamil. Malayalam. Kannada, Hindi. Bcnga 
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other major Indian languages. 

68S. SmJrnoi'a, A. Gorky and India. Soviet Land, August 
1974, p 35. 

6e 9. Vibhakar, Jagdish. Maxim Gorky’s Life-Long Interest 
in Indix Notional Herald Magazine, 18 April, 1976, 
pp 9-10 

PUSHKIN’, ALEKSANDR 

690. Belkin, D* Had Pushkin Read Kalidasa’s Sbakuntala ? 
Soviet Land, June, 1974, pp 33-34. 

Among the possible literary sources of Aleksandr Pushkin’s 
The Mermaid which remained unfinished, specialists in Pushkin’s 
works mention an oriental literary creation which seems to be 
none other than Kalidasa’s Shakumafa. 

Both in Pushkin’s drama and Kalidasa’s play the action 
develops in a real and an imaginary world, and the thin border 
line seems to merge and blur into one another. Realism merges 
into fantasy and riee versa. 

In S/iakun/a/d the action be^ns with the news that the sage 
Kanva, the head of the As/irum, has gone out to a sacred place 
to perform certain rites in order to ward off evil ioQuence of 
planets tbteateoiog bis foster-daughter Shakuntala. In Pushkin's 
play the Miller opens The Jtlenruu'd with a monologue of belated 
advice, which is full of atuuety for his daughter's future; the old 
man fornees the impending danger. 

Between the first scene of The Mermaid and the last, "seven 
long years” pass. In Shakuntala "all the Seven Acts take seven 
years.” Both plays stress the observance of traditions and 
rituals. While in the Indian drama the courtiers, the jester and 
Shakimtala’s girl-friends are upset by a breach of a traditional 
ceremony, in The Mermaid, the go-between and the best rran are 
upset by the song that has nothing to do with the wedding 
ceremony. 


RANIAYANA 

691. Freidkin, Lev. "Ramayana”. Produced by a Tajik 
Theatre. Tourh Jterjw, 2 April, 1977, p 1, 4-5. 

692. Savitskaya, T. Russian Ramayana on the Indian Stage. 
Moscow Nen-s, IS January, 1975, p 8. 

693. Tripathi, Virendra. Ramayana ; Highly Popular in 
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USSR. Sojit, January, 1976, pp 29‘31. 

SANSKRIT 

694. Ehrenburg, Ilya. Sanskrit Qassics in Soviet Russia. 
Moiherlanil, 14 May, 1972, p 5. 

TAGORE. RABINDRANATH 

695. Documents Conoectcd with Tagore's Visit to the Soviet 
Union. Soviet /tevien-. 11 May, 1971, pp 43-53. 

696. Tagore is Dear to Both of Us. Soviet Land, August, 
J972, pp 29-30. 

697. Tagore’s Birth Anniversary Marked in Moscow. Soviet 
Bev/ew, 4 June, 1975, p 28. 

698. Tovstych, inejsa. Rab/ndranatb Tagore and tic 
Russian Reader. Contemporary, January, J967, pp 
10-13. 

The Russian reader /irst became ac<)uainted with Rabindra- 
nath Tagore over fifty years ago. In 1913, a literary anthology 
Sfovo (Word) published 21 poems from Gitanjali, and the short 
story T}ie Judge, translated by Diooeo. (This was the pen-name 
of l.V. ShUovsky, at chat time correspondent in London for 
Russkle Vedomostl and Russkoye Bogatstvo.) Between 19l3 
and 1916 all the works of Tagore avadable in English transla- 
tions were published in Russian collections of poetry Giianjali, 
Tile Crescent Moan, The Gardener, the plays Chitrangada, The 
Raja, The Post-OJJice, a cycle of lectures on philosophy 
Sadbana, and a coUeetion of short stories Glimpses of Bengali 
Life. During those years some of Tagore’s works were also 
translated into Georgian. 

Translation of Gitar\jaU and the Gardener were very nume- 
rous. Amongst them the very best, coovey/og most superbly the 
spirit of the original, was the one by M. Pusheshaikov. It 
appeared tinder (he editorship of Ivan Bunin. 

Tagore’s inspired and highly individual poetry was avidly 
read by the Russian inteliigentsia. His great popularity was 
justified by the fact that two editions of his collected works 
appeared in the years 1914-1916, a six-volume edition was 
published by Valentin Porlugalov and an eight-x-olume edition 
by Sovremenniye Probtemy Publishing Houses. 

The theme of “Tagore and the Soviet Union" is an 
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important branch of the Soviet “Tagoriana". No wonder Soviet 
scholars are deeply interested in the subject. Tagore was one 
of the first prominent cultural figures of the Orient to realise 
the great historical import of sodalist construction in the Soviet 
Union. His book Letter Jrom R$asia, which gives a truthful 
account of the one single decade, played an important part in 
acquainting India and readeis all over the world with what was 
going on in the USSR io those years. An article by Vera Novi- 
kova, "Rabindranath Tagore's visit to the Soviet Union”, 
published in the Symposium of Leningrad University, 1960, sums 
up the immense material on Tagore's seventeen-day stay in the 
USSR carefully collected from archives and from Soviet and 
foreign press reports of the time. 

In 1961, t- Gamayunov, a scholar specialising in the history 
of Russian-lndian and Sovict-Indtan relations, together with 
Vladimir Vdovin and Z. Khlynina of the Central Archives, 
pubiished a collection of documents and materials entitled, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Friend of the Soviet Union. It contains 
much on Tagore’s visit to the USSR, verbatim reports of his 
meetings with Soviet public personalities, as uell as his corres- 
pondence with various cultural institutions and individuals. 

TAatrt 

699. Dubyansky, Alexander. Tamil Literature in the Soviet 
Union. National Herald Magazine, 23 July, 1972, 
pp MI, 

TIKHONOV, NKOLAI 

100. Vibhakar. Jagdish. Nikolai Tikhonov—Friend of India. 
National Herald Magazine, 31 October, 1976, p II. 

TOLSTOV, coutrr leo 

701. Mikoyan, S.A. Leo Tolstoy and Mahatma Gandhi. 
Soviet Rm'ov, 1 March, 1969, pp 41-46. 

The spiritual contact and exchange of ideas between Leo 
Tolstoy and Mahatma Gandhi give rise to diverse reflections and 
conclusions from those who study the development of their 

mutual understanding and their correspondence, for both were 

outstanding thinkers. 
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Gandhr« (int letter to Ixo Toixtoy was sent in early Ocio- 
ber, 1909. It was addressed to Yasnas-a Polyana, situated some 
130 miles south of Moscow, when Leo Tolstoy was already 81 
years old. and famous all over the world ax a writer snd philo* 
sopher. Gandhi was deeply engaged in political activities in 
South Africa on behalf of the Indian settlers and the poor 
Africans. 

Tolstoy Tn.tiled his answer to the Mahatma in the same 
month. This was the beitinning of a fruilfut cofrespondcncc bet* 
ween these two great men who, though divided by long dis- 
tances, were close to eact» other in their views on many matters. 

Tolstoy re-discovTred for Gandhi what perhaps Gandhi had 
already read m Indian philosophy. But these ideas when seen 
through the e)rs ofTohtoy acquired a new meaning and signi- 
ficance. This dcTnonslratrs the power of ideas, spanning 
centuries and distant places. 

The historians of today have the advantage of hindsight. A 
atudy of the history of Russia shows that Lenin was right when 
he WTOte that Tolstoy refiecied the emotions of peasants so truly 
that he even showed the naivete of the peasants, their alienation 
from politics, their proneness to mysticism, their fear of change, 
theirnon-resistance to evil, their impotent rage against capita- 
lism and against the power of money. Though Tolstoy was 
avene to politics and hehimKif kept away from it, we know 
his sympathies and an(ip.athlcx in (his matter. 

The philosophy and methods of Gandhi were certainly much 
ahead of Tolstoy. Tohtoy over-estimated the power of words 
and of his persona! example. Gandhi realised that only organis- 
ed force could be the true base for elTcciivc non-violence. This 
IS not a paradox. This Is dialectics. 

The teachings of Tolstoy and Gandhi show that Ideas which 
arc of importance for the historical process knosv no boundaries. 
Teoplcs and regions of the world mutually enrich each other. 
The broad contact between the peoples, and the interaction of 
ideas, help them in their struggle for happiness and progress, 
for mutual understanding and peace. 

702. Nag. Kalidas. Tolstoy and Gandhi. Patna, 1950. 

T<VJ. Taww, Uabib, ^svdiaawl Soslet Review, 29 

September, 1970, pp 53-58. 

Machine BuHcIlng 

704. Chalapati Rau, C. Assiifanw for Machine-Building In- 
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dusiry. In /ndo-Soriel Ronomic Relations, Ed. by Vadi* 
lal Dagli. Bombay. 1971, pp 47-49. 

705. Cooperation in Klacbine Tools, Age, 29 September, 
1974. 

706 Petrov, 1. SovieMndian Cooperation : Growth of India’s 
Machine-Building Industry. Soxiet Retiev, 17 March, 
1977. pp 16-17. 

707. Sastri, D.R.R. Heavy Machine Building Plant, national 
Herald, 13 Nowmber, 1976, p 11. 

The Heavy Machine Building Plant (HMBP), Ranchi, which 
was set vp with Soviet techsiical assisrasee a JitiJc over a decade 
ago started from small beginnings and has continued to grow in 
stature year after year. Little was known at its commencement 
of the technolo&es and intricades involved in the designing and 
manufacture of steel plants and nuning equipment for which the 
HMBP was primarily cstablishedL Workers, technicians and 
ev«Q engineers had no past esperience in these specialised areas. 

The contribution made by the HMBP in particular, and the 
Heavy Engineering CorporatioQ (H£C) as a whole, to the steel 
industry of India requires no elaboration. SufCce it to say that 
starting from the pig casting machine for the Durgapur Steel 
Plant, the HMBP wunt on to supply the sixth-blast furnace 
compiec for Bhilai, and later to fabricate equipment for Bokaro, 
indicating the steady progress made by the plant over the years. 
By consistently exceeding its rated capacity the first 2,000 cubic 
metre blast furnace of the country at Bokaro bears testimony to 
the engineering skill and quality of work of the HMBP. 

The Heavy Machine Building plant is 3 lamp that was lit by 
the great visionary, the laic Pandit fawaharlal Nehru. Its light 
stunes through the skills and competence acquireo by itswoikers 
through diligence and devoted application, through the know- 
ledge and abilities of its engineers and through the h:gb quality 
of equipment supplied to its customers. To HMBP belongs the 
pride to serve the nation. 

708. Sinba, G.K. Machine and Instruments for Indian 
Economy — Mighty Achjevements of Soviet-lndian Co- 
operation. 5oTje» Reriew, 31 January, 1973, pp 58-6S. 

Mlne9 & Minerals 

709. Braichenko, B. Cooperation Belweea Miners of USSR 
and India. Soviet Renew, 20 March, 1975, pp 13-14. 

710. Chatterji. A.C. New Vistas Before MAMC. Soxiet 
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Review, 8 August, 1974, pp 4849. 

The Mining and Allied Machinery Plant, Durgapur, is the 
country’s premier plant producing coa^lniaing machinery. 
However, it has so far not had full scope for manufacturing this 
machinery. 

The Soviet Union has rendered significant assistance for coal 
development in India. It has also promised major assistance 
for the Fifth Plan period. MAMChas been built with Soviet 
cooperation. The Soviet team of experts working with MAMC 
has been very helpful and eooperalive. Their technical assistance 
has been vital for introducing modifications in the Soviet-paten- 
ted ntachines in keeping with litdtaa conditions. It is necessary 
sometimes to alter the drawings and technology eceived from 
the USSR in accordance with the specifications supplied by the 
Indian mining authorities. The continuing assistance of the 
Soviet specialists of this stage h iberefote all the more important 
for India. 

711. Petrov, S. Soviet Assistance for Mineral Prospecting 
in Central India. Sarier Review, 8 August. 1974, pp 
4J46. 

712. Soviet-Aided MAMC Faros Profit in 1975-75. Mewr and 
Views From the Soviet Union, 30 September, 1976, pp 
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Nehm Jawsbarlal 

714. Dondarevsky, G.L. Champion of Peaceful Coexistence. 
Soviet Review, 28 November, 1974, pp 52-54. 

715. Gafurov, D. Great Son of India. National Herald Maga- 
zine, 14 November, 1976. 

The ideas and activities of JawabarJal Nehru were most 
closely connected with the decisive battles for national indepen- 
dence, with the difficult period of the establishment and dcvelop- 
tnent of the Indian sovereign state, with the time when the 
foundations were laid far the home and fore/gn po/teies of 
India. 

nraisghcut his activities, Jawsharlal Nehru was a great 
friend of the Soviet Union. Nchni regarded the Soviet Union 
as India’s natural ally in the anti-imperialist struggle in the 
struggle for peace and sodal progress, and he is rightfully refer- 
red to in India as the architect of Soviei-Indian friendship. 
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He did much for relations between our countries to acquire a 
firm and fundamental character, for these relations to be based 
not on considerations of expediency, but on the long-term vital 
interests of our peoples. 

The public of the Soviet Union rewre the memory of 
Jawaharlal Nehru as an outstanding statesman and political 
leader of India, the great Indian humanist, patriot and democrat, 
a champion of peace and progress and a good friend of the 
Soviet Union. 

716. Gafurov, D. Jawaharlal Nehru, A Great Humanist. 
Soviet Review, 7 February, 1973. pp 28-39. 
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742. Litman, A.D. Great October Revolution and Indian 
National Liberation. Nationai Herald, 7 November. 
1974, p 5. 

The influence of the October Revolutiort has spread far 
beyond the borders of Russb. It enveloped the whole world and 
had the greatest effect on the national liberation movement in 
the colonial and dependent countries. The revolutionary ideas 
of the October Revolution stirred the hearts of the oppressed 
people who were deprived of elementary rights, and called forth 
a deep response and understanding in the broad sections of the 
working people and the patriotic intelligentsia. The ideas of the 
October revolution inspired millions of selfless fighters against the 
colonial yoke, roused the national self-consciousness of the 
oppressed peoples, and contributed to an unprecedented upsurge 
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of the a-ti-imperialist struggle. 

The great ideals of the October Res’olution evoked an enthu- 
siastic response in India, then the biggest colony of the British 
imperialists. The ideas of the October Revolution invariably 
found their way to the ranks of the fighters for India's freedom 
and independence, overcoming the imperialist propaganda barri- 
ers of slander, fabrications and insinuation. 

743. Litman. A.D. October Revolution and India. Link, 9 
Ko\-cmber, 1975, pp 47-48. 

744. Mitrokhin, L.V. and Raikov, A.V. Impact of October 
Resolution on the Ghadar Part)’. Sotiel Rerien', 23 
May, 1973. pp 43-51. 
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747. Prasad, Aotba. Russian Revolution lofiuenced Bhagat 
Singh. Patriat,2 March, 1976, p 1. 

Dr Anba Prasad, renowned historian bas maintained that 
the ro'olutiooary movement ta the Punjab from 1925 to 1931, 
launched by Bbagat Siogh and other young revolutionaries, had 
scientific socialism os its political ideology and had been influ- 
enced by the Russian Revolution. 

748. Raikov, A.V. Odobtr Revolution and India. Patriot 
Magazine, 10 November. 1974, p 6. 

The victory of thcGreatOctobcr Socblist Revolution, played 
a powerful role in weakening world imperialisza. It created 
favourable conditiotts for the development of the national- 
liberation movements in colonial countries. 

As early as 1905-1907, the years of the first Russian revo- 
lution, Mahatma Gandhi and Aurobindo Ghosh. Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak and Dadabhai Naoroji followed events tn Russia. 
Tfiak was tn favour of ostog “Russian methods'’ in the fight 
against the colonialists, Aurobindo Ghosh propagated the 
Russian people’s methods of mass struggle, pointing out the 
great impact workers* strikes had in Russia. Gandhi foretold 
that the greatest event of the century would be the victory of 
the revolution in Russia. Emigre revolutionaries Ukc Krishna 
Varma in London, Rustom Kama m Paris, and Taraknath Das 
in San Francisco called on their people to follow the crarople 
of the Russians, who fought heroically against autocracy. 
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Since the days of the first Russian revolution, Indian revo- 
lutionaries began to establish contacts tvith their Russian 
counterparts. Rustom Kama’s talks svitb M. Pavlovich, Krishna 
Varma’s correspondence with M. Gorky and M. Pavlovich, Ha' 
Dayal’s meeting with Russian revolutionaries in the USA may 
be cited as examples. Even at that time, the revolutionary 
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The Neyveli power station in Tnmilnadu has a capacity of 
600 MW which is going to be expanded to 900 MW. The 
•station is capable of energising thousands of irrigation pumps, 
and of providing light to Jakhx of homes. The Neyveli power 
station serves the people and the state in times of dire distress. 
The only lignite based power plant in the country, Neyveh is the 
fruit of joint Sovict-Indian labour. 

Besides Neyveli, Tamilnadu has the Mcllur hydropower 
station with 200 MW capacity. This has also b«n conslrijcird 
with Soviet cooperation. 
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Among the projects, which have been built or arc being built 
in Bihar with Soviet assistance, arc such industrial giants as the 
Bokaro Steel Plant, the construction of which has provided 
employment to over 60,COO people. The plant on reaching its 
designed capacity will produce 5.5 million tonnes of steel ingots, 
which will be rolled into sheets and strips. The sanctioned 
capacity of the project is 4 million tonnes, but it has already 
become clear that the project will go beyond that capacity. 
According to experts, Dokaro can be expanded to on annual 
capacity of ten million tonnes of steel ingots, under a protocol 
signed in February, at the end of the first meeting of the Indo> 
Soviet Commission for nconomic. Scientific and Technical Co* 
operation; the feasibility report for such an expansion is to be 
prepared by the experts of both India and the USSR. 
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850. Desal, Datuk. Soviet Contribution to the Prosperity of 
Gujarat. Soviet Review, 19 November, 1973, pp 54-56. 

In Scptcmbcr-Octobcr 1955, an Indian delegation led by Mr 
K.D. Malaviya, the then Minister of Natural Resources, visited 
the Soviet Union. The purpose of the visit was to study working 
ofthc oil industry in the USSR and to asceruin the possibility 
of getting oil equimnent and training facilities for Indian 
personnel. 

The discovery of oil in Gujarat has given a tremendous 
stimulus to the economy of the stale; besides, it has led to a 
great saving in foreign exchange. According to one of the 
spokesmen of the ONGC, the investments in the oil sector in 
Gujarat have been more than repaid. Apart from this, the 
Gujarat State has received more than Rs 20 crorcs by way of 
royalty from oil and natural gas. This is in addition to normal 
amounts payable to the Stale Government as sales tax, registra- 
tion and road taxes, and royalty on water from the Tapti river 
for injection wells at Ankfeshwar. All these earnings have been 
spent by the State Government on strengthening the state eco- 
nomy, which has in the final analysis benefited the people of 
Gujarat. 
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From the Soviet Unioa, 30 October, 1976, pp 8-9, 

856. Pritam Lai. Soviet Cooperation in Calcutta Metro Pro- 
ject. Soviet Review, 19 S^ember, 1974, pp 27-28. 

Economic and technical cooperation between India and the 
Soviet Union has been constantly expanding. Over the Indo- 
Soviet cooperation which have been taken up in recent years 
not the last important is the Calcutta subway project. 

The Calcutta subway project, linking Tollygonj and Dum 
Dum, is the first subway project to be undertaken in the coun- 
try, which is at the same time, the most ambitious. The Proto- 
col for the project was signed in September 1970. In accordance 
with the protocol, the Soviet specialists prepared the feasibility 
report, on the basis of which the project was cleared by the 
Central Government. Indian engineers have visited the USSR 
and studied Soviet experience in designing and building subwaj-s. 
The experts of the “Lenmetroproyeki** institute, th® tvelJ-known 
organisation concerned with the designing of underground rail- 
ways in the Soviet Union, visited Calcutta and made a detailed 
study of the geological and other conditions of the area. Work, 
on the construction of the first line of the Metro began in 
1973. 

The underground railway will indeed be a boon to the people 
of Calcutta. U is expected to carry 1.32 million passengers every 
day. involving over 300 trains. 

857. Soviet Experts and Calcutta Tube Project. Sociafist 
fitdia, 10 August, 1974, p |4. 
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which the credit given by the Soviet Union was .... 
rupees. This was the expenditure whicli gave India 
tonne steel plant. ^ 

In fact, Bhilai laid the foundation for the development not 
only of India’s basic industry in the state sector, but also for the 
phenomenal growth of Soviet-Indian economic cooperation and 
Soviet assistance to India began with this first agreement bi^ 
tween the Soviet and Indian government, tor the construclio 
of the Bhilai Steel Plant, Under Ibis agreement the Soviet 
Union estended to India a 12-year credit of Rs iOl-’h 
for setting up a one-million tonne steel plant at Bhilai. 

The continuous casting plant will be the layest of.ts ty^ 
in India. At present crude steel is being converted into a con- 
venient form for rolling by a process which involves caslin^f 
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BOXAJIO 

881. Attar Chaad, Bokaro : Soviet Disinterested Aid. Young 
Indian, 29 May, 1975, pp 13-14. 

The Proijress of Bokaro Steel Plant since 1972 has been 
striking. The construction work of the first stage made decisise 
progress during this eriod. While the civil work for the first 
stage has been all but completed, 95 per cent of the work of 
erecting technological structures has also been completed. As 
for equipment. 74 per cent of mechanical and 73 per cent of 
electrical equipment erection have also been completed. The 
completion of the rest of the work is proceeding at a fast 
pace. 

Certain foreign powers, having failed to adduce any proof 
regarding the unequal nature of economic relations between 
India and Socialist counirics. have now started resorting to open 
attack and falsification of basic facts. For instance, the New 
China News Agency (NCNA) recently claimed that the “Soviet 
Union has gained control” over the main branches of India’s 
industry. In support of this contention NCNA alleges that the 
USSR controls 60 per cent of production of the oil industry, 
30 per cent of the steel iodustiy. 20 per cent of the power indus- 
try, 80 per cent of the heavy engineeriog industry and 60 per 
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equipment. 

Apart from being a grand Symbol of lndcKSo%kt coopera- 
tion. BoVaro stands out as a major schicsement of Indian 
technicians, engineers and designers. They desersrd the tribute 
paid to them by Arkhipov at the inauguration ceremony. What 
j$ significant is that 70 per cent of the equipment and the nuchi- 
nery for the plant came from Indian sources itseff. The pwWie 
sector enterpriies Me the Ranchi heavy nuchine-buildmg plant 
and the Hardwar unit of the Bharat Heavy EJeetricalj Lid. 
played a major role in supplying essential machinery for the 
plant. 

S90. Bokaro Steel Plant. A'oi/onal UtralJ, 20 May, 1975, p 5. 

891. Bokaro Steel Plant. Economic Timer, 12 February, 1976. 
p 3. 

892. Bokaro Steel Plant, fndian and fortisn Rer/en*, 15 Janu- 
ary, 1966, 

893. Bokaro Will Help Saw Ri. 5 Cr. Exchange. Flnjjjtial 
£*pffjr. 26 August, 1976. p ?. 

894. Bokaro's Big Strides. Economie Times, 18 November, 
1976. p 5. 

895. Bokaro’s Hot-Strip Mill. Son'rr Rofe>*’, 6 May, 1976, 

pp 26-28. 

895. Bokaro’s Success. Economic Times, 5 May 1976. p 5. 

The raccessfoJ commissionmg of ihe hot strip mill, one of the 
most sophisticated and complex units of Bokaro Steel, represents 
more than an important milestone in ibc life of a public sector 
steel plant which bids fair to become the country’s largest steel 
complex in wars to come. It heralds a new era in our march 
towards technological seff-rcliancc. While Ronrkela. Bhibi and 
Durgapur were rum-key projects for which the bulk of the 
equipment and other materials «ere broughl ftota other 
countries, the emphasis at Ihe Soviet-aided Bokaro has been on 
maximum indiecntsaiion. For the first stage of the project 
involving production of 1.7 minion tonnes of ingot steel, only 
36 per cent of the equipment has teen imported and for the 
second stage, under which production » to b: raised to four 
million tonnes, imported equipment nil] be far kss, accou&tiog 
for a measly 16 per cem. ^karo can thus be truly described as 
our first swadeshi steel plant. In the process there has been an 
inevitable delay in the completioii erf" the first stage, resaliing in 
higher costs and loss of production too. but Bokaro's loss has 
been the country’s gam. Several types of equipment of highly 
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sophisticated nature were manufactured for the first time in our 

country, thus saving precious foreign exchange. Also, ^e 
to import machinery for the construcUon of steel plants m future 

has been eliminated to a very large extent and thus is 

gain. Here lies the true significance of the achievement of Bokaro 
which has become the symbol of our technological capability. 
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Apart from being a grand symbol of Indo-Sovict coopera- 
tion, Bokaro stands out as a major achievement of Indian 
technicians, engineers and designers. They deserved the tribute 
paid to them by Arkhipov at the mauguralion ceremony. What 
is significant is that 70 per cent of the equipment and the machi- 
nery for the plant came f/oin Indian sources itself. The public 
sector enterprises like the Ranchi heavy machine-building plant 
and the Hardwar unit of the Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd- 
played a major rote in supplying essentia! machinery for the 
plant. 

890. Bokaro Steel Plant. National Herald. 20 May, 1975, p 5. 

891. Bokaro Steel Plant. Economie Times, 12 February, 1976, 
P 3. 

892. Bokaro Steel Plant. Indian and Foreign Revieyt', IS Janu- 
ary, 1966, 

893. Bokaro Will Help Save Rs- 5 Cr. Exchange. Financial 
■ Express, 26 August, 1976, p 7. 

894. Bokaro’s Big Strides. Economic Tunes, 18 November, 
1976, p 5. 

895. Dokaro’s Hot-Sttip Mill. Sorlet Re\ie\c, 6 May, 1976, 

pp 26-28. 

89fi. Bokaro's Success. Economie Tintes, 5 May 1976, p 5. 

The successful commissioning of the hot strip mill, one of the 
most sophisticated and complex units of Bokaro Steel, represents 
more than an imporfant milestone in the life of a public sector 
steel plant which bids fair to become the country's largest steel 
complex in years to come. It heralds a new era in our march 
towards technological self-reliance. While Rourkela, Bhilai and 
Durgapur were turn-key projects for which the bulk of the 
equipment and other materials were brought from other 
countries, the emphasis at the Soviet-aided Bokaro has been on 
maximum indigenisation. For the first stage of the project 
involving production of 1.7 million tonnes of ingot steel, only 
36 per cent of the equipment has been imported and for the 
second stage, under which production is to be raised to four 
million tonnes, imported equipment wfii be far less, accounting 
for a measly 16 per cent. Bokaro can thus be truly described as 
our first swadeshi sftfel pfaac In the process, there has been an 
inevitable delay in the completion of the first stage, resulting in 
higher costs and loss of produetJOD too, but Bokaro’s Joss has 
been the country's gain. Several types of equipment of highly 
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sophisticaftfd nature were maiictractured for (he first time in our 
country, thus saving precious foreign exchange. Also, the n«d 
to import machinciy for the comtnttlioo of sl«J plants in future 
has been eliminated to a very large cxtcnC and thus is no small 
gain. Here lies the true significance of the achievement of Bokaro 
which has become the symbol of our technological capability. 

897. Important Step To Boost Bokaro Output. Patriot, 29 
April. 1976, p 3. 

898. Impressive Progress at Bokaro Steel Plant. Patriot, 18 
August, 1974, p2. 

899. Joseph, T.T. One More Milestone. Patriot, 30 April, 
1976, p 4. 

900. Khanna, K.C. Bokaro : A Success Story. Patriot, 30 
April, 1976, p 4. 

In the ambitious programme of India’s steel production, 
Bokaro has been assigned an important role. At the end of the 
Fifth Plan it is to contribute 4 million tonnes, or, in other words, 
about 25 per cent of the country’s target of 17.5 million tonnes 
of ingot steel. This is no small task but we, at Bokaro, all set to 
fulfil it. While there have been splendid, all round progress in 
the last three years the commissioning of the hot rolling mill 
today could be termed as our most eiinifieant achievement, upiil 
now. With it Bokaro joins (he selected steel fraternity of the 
country, producing flat products of varied thickness and width. 
This will go a long way in meeting the demands of our finished 
products. While there is no rime for us to be complacent, ue can 
perhaps pause a little and look back with happiness at the 
progress we have made in a few short years. 

Bokaro is more than o steel plant for its 32,000 employees ; 
it is a home, a bustling dynamic city. Bokaro sf«l city, with 
parks, market places, health wntres. bousing colonics, schools 
and various civic amenities is for the welfare of its people : the 
people who build and run the ptaol. and they have always been 
of the utmost concern for the management. 

Where Bokaro stands today, a few years ago there was noth- 
ing. There was only a land rich in potential, untapped, unrecog- 
nised. Then dramatically that potential began to be realised. 
Bokaro, the country's farge-f steel complex, ^gan to emerge. To 
India. Bokaro means progress, technical seir-surTiciency, increased 
production, ecotiomic prosperity and promise of a belter 
tomorrow'. Bokaro is a symbol ©Tall these projections into the 
future. 
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With the inauguration of Bokaro hot strip tniJl by 'Indira 
Gandhi on May 1 the first stage of this ambitious Indo-Sovkt 
project is drawing to a close. Once the cold rolling mill and the 
last blast furnace are completed by April 1977, the 1.7 million- 
tonne capacity will become fully operational to meet critical 
needs of plates and sheets. 

This is, indeed an important step towards seir*reliance. But 
welcome as ibis is, there arc three aspects of the situation which 
call for a searching appraisal to ensure that the steel industry 
pbys a leading role in the coontiy's strategy of economic growth. 
Notwithstanding the arguments stemming from the diScolttes 
of the past decade, there h scarcely any room for doubt about 
India'aeomparatiiecostadvaotageio iteeJ. This is amply d^ 
raonstrated by the success achieved in pushing up exports from a 
mere Rs 20 crores in 1974*75 to Rs 113 cror« in 1975-76 in 
a difhcult international market. With a bit of luck, steel exports 
may go up to Rs 250 crores next year — all without a single paisa 
of subsidy. 

The main reason for delays at Bokaro is that it is the first 
venture of its kind, with the result that a heasy price has had to 
be paid for learning by experience. Unlike the new plants built 
in the ’sixties on a turn-key basis this is the first plant for which 
India assumed full responsibiliiy for construction and did much 
of the design work. More important still, much of the equipment 
at Bokaro is indigenous. The supplieis. principally Ibe Ranchi 
heavy engineering complex, had their own teething troubles to 
overeome in meeting the orders placed with them. 
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goods form a large proportion of Indian imports from the Soviet 
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finished and semi-finished products from India having had for 
its aim the diversification of India’s exports and support to her 
young manufacturing industry. 
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